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THE EXODUS ACCORDING TO MERENPTAH. 


HE profane arrogance of the royal idolators of Egypt was 
not accustomed to discriminate very sharply between 
what they themselves did and what they believed the gods to 
do, but even claimed as their own the doings of Providence. 
Accordingly, that part of the inscription on the Stela of Mer- 
enptah in which reference to Israel is found, groups together 
some things of which the Pharaoh boasts as his own victories, 
and others which were providential conditions of Egypt’s 
enemies, of which he exults as being a special favor to Egypt, 
and which according to his view of the divinity of kings 
furnished quite an appropriate occasion of self-glorification. 

I offer a translation and critical discussion of this part of the 
inscription, stripped as much as possible of technical detail and 
especially of technical language. In the exalted fervor of 
poetry it is said: 

“Tehennu is devestation, Kheta peace, the Kanaan the 
prisoner of all ills; 

Asgalon led out, taken with Gezar, Yenoamam made 

| naught ; 

The People of Israel is ruined, his posterity is not, Khar 
is become as widows of Egypt.” 

The transcription of the name “Israel” in this inscription 
of Merenptah is unquestionable. It is fully spelled out alpha- 
betically, the only defect being due to the fact that the 
Egyptians distinguished imperfectly, if at all, between 1 and r. 
There is even rather an awkward attempt to translate into 
Egyptian the compound name “ People of Israel.” The name 
“Israel” is followed by the determinative for “mankind” with 
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the sign of the plural, but the whole expression is shown to be 
in the singular number by being immediately referred to by a 
singular pronoun. Just at the expected place in Egyptian 
history, under one of the kings with whom reference to Israel 
was believed to belong, this reference is found so spelled out 
that there is no mistaking it. But this very fullness, almost 
redundancy, in writing is unpleasantly suggestive. It warns 
us that though Israel had been so long a part of the inhabitants 
of the land of hieroglyphics, yet so little reference was made 
by the scribes to them by name that there was no hieroglyph 
for “People of Israel.” The long compound name must be 
spelled out in full like that of foreign nations with whom 
Egypt only came in contact occasionally. However important 
a part they played in Egypt evidently their name was not 
often under the pen of the scribe or the chisel of the sculptor. 
This very fact has occasioned us to know here that this 
inscription refers certainly to Israel. 

Here in this inscription is a list of eight names of places or 
people distinct from Egypt and the Egyptians. Let us note 
carefully how these names are inscribed. The Egyptian 


system of writing, after spelling out a word with letters or 
syllables more or less fully, frequently, indeed in unabbreviated 
inscriptions almost always, appended thereto a hieroglyph 
further to determine the meaning of the writing. These deter- 
minations were probably the beginnings of hieroglyphic writ- 
ings, before letters or syllables were used, originally they were 
rude pictures of the object intended and often still so. These 
determinatives, among many other uses, perform a service 
similar to that of our capital letters when names of peoples 
are mentioned. After the name of a people who had a 
country of their own and were thus essentially a nation, there 
was appended as a determinative a conventional picture of 
hilly country, varied occasionally by one or two others meaning 
“‘maratime country,” “organized district” or “city.” At 
Medenit—Habou long lists of such names occur followed in 
each case by such determinatives (Lepsius, Denk, Vol. 6, P. 
206). This hieroglyph served much the same purpose as 
capital N in the English of nation, or the capital letter at the 


beginning of its proper name. Those who are stenographers 
will still further appreciate the explanation when it is said that 
this determinative after the proper name of a people in 
Egyptian corresponds very closely to the sign for capitalization 
before a similar word in stenographic writing. But the 
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Egyptians surpassed us in the identification of foreign peoples. 
Our identification by the method of writing stops with the big 
N, or the capital letter at beginning of the proper name ; any- 
thing further must be denoted by discriptive words. Not so 
among the Egyptians. They had another determinative which 
denoted an “alien people.” Nowa people might be “alien” 
yet not a nation with a country of their own. In such case the 
name was followed by the determinative for “alien people” 
but not by the determinative for ‘“‘country.” With these facts 
in view, let us examine the names in this list where “Israel” 
occurs. The first is “Tehennu,” followed by both determin- 
atives, meaning “alien people,” ‘“‘with own country.” The 
second is ‘‘ Kheta,” with both determinatives, “alien people,” 
“own country.” The third is “Kanaan,” with both determin- 
atives, ‘“‘alien people,” ‘‘own country.” The fourth is 
‘‘Asgalon,” with both determinatives, “alien people,’’ ‘‘own 


country.” The fifth is ‘‘Qatsar (Gezar?)” with both deter- 
minatives, ‘‘ alien people,” “own country.” The sixth is 
‘‘ Yenoamam,” with both determinatives, “alien people,” “own 
country. Thc seventh is “Israel,” with but one determinative, 
‘alien people.” The eight is ‘‘ Khar,” with both determin- 
atives, ‘‘ alien people,” “own country.” Israel is the seventh 


in the list. The six that precede, and the one that follows 
have each, in addition to the determinative for “alien people,” 
the determinative for ‘‘own country,” that is they are Nations 
written with a big N. Israelis written without it. Is this a 
mistake of the sculptor? It is as unlikely that such a mistake 
would be made as that a sculptor of to-day, in cutting the in- 
scription on the memorial tablet of a king, wherein were the 
names of eight nations connected with the king’s victorious 
reign, should engrave one of them beginning with a small 
letter. In the absence of anything to the contrary we have a 
right to conclude that the sculptor meant to omit the deter- 
minative for “country” after the name Israel. The signifi- 
cance of this omission is just this, that at the time to which the 
inscription refers, Israel, though an “alien people,” was 
without an “own country,” and hence was not a settled nation 
outside of Egypt. This could not have been said, and the name 
so written from the time Israel entered the promised land un- 
tilthe Babylonian captivity. So then, though the exact time 
to which the inscription refers cannot be determined, it is 
certain that Israel was either yet in subjection in Egypt or 
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already wandering in the wilderness, in either case without 
an “own country,” 


‘Khar is become as widows of Egypt” sings the poet of the 
inscription. With this closes the list of victorious doings or 
providential favors there recorded of the king. Does this 
statement record the mourning for all the previously named 
disasters, or does it refer only to that which stands next to it 
in the inscription, the evil done to Israel, or is it meant that 
the people of Khar mourn for some new calamity of their own ? 
Upon the answer to these questions turns the meaning of the 
evil done to Israel. Khar was a poetic name of Palestine, 


apparently used in this place because of a play upon words in 
the Egyptian, both to the ear and the eye. It refers to 
Palestine as represented by the great feature of its physical 
geography, the great depression, hence not used specifically of 
the sea-waste of the north or the south-west. But the first six 
of the places named lay along the sea-coast or towards the 
south-west. So that the naming of them specifically would 
not be referred to as mourning of Khar. The first supposition, 
namely, that the mourning of Khar was for all previously 
named calamities is thus ruled out. Then does the mourning 
refer to the evil which had happened to Israel or to some ad- 
ditional calamity? The correct answer to this question and 
the proper translation of the two expressions concerning Israel 
are reciprocally involved. These expressions translated are 
“Israel Jekt” and ‘“‘ ben pertu-f.” 

The word “ Jekt,” whereby the inscription first speaks of the 
evil which it declares had come upon Israel, is not of frequent 
occurrence in known Egyptian inscriptions or manuscripts and 
this Israel inscription contains so few descriptive words its 
specific meaning in this place cannot with certainty be deter- 
mined as yet. it occurs in the papyrus Salt, and probably with 
an “n” intercalated in an Assuan inscription. But wherever 
it occurs it has the unmistakable determinative of evil. What- 
ever specific kind of evil it may mean here, which cannot yet 
be determined, it certainly denotes calamity, national disaster, 
something severe enough in its effect upon Israel to be the sub- 


ject of monumental notice by their enemies, the Egyptians. 
What evil was this? The exact fulfillment of every requir- 
ment of the inscription in the detention of Israel from the 
promised land, the coincidence in time, and the absence of any 
other known event approaching to the satisfaction of these 
conditions, make that interpretation not only exceedingly at- 
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tractive, but a very probable one. The probability is greatly 
increased, as we proceed to examine the next expression of the 
inscription, “ben pertu-f.” The first word “ben” is a simple 
negative, habitually used in Egyptian to negative a sentence, 
and not used in subordinate clauses. The expression then is 
an independent statement not subordinated grammatically to 
either the preceeding or the following words. The word 
““pertu-f” is made up of a plural noun and the pronominal 
suffix “his.” The root “ per” means “ going out.” The whole 
sentence literally means, “not are his out-goings.” “Out- 
goings” may mean according to the natural laws of human 
thought, primarily, personal movements. The immediate 
derivative meaning is that which proceeds from one, as “issue” 
in English or French, ie, posterity. More remotely the word 
may furnish as a derivative meaning any of the results of 
personal effort, what is made by the hand or produced from 
the earth. The actual use of the word in Egyptian corre- 
sponds to this logical order of development, as indeed the 
natural laws of thought prevail in all human language. 
Apparent aberrations are only apparent, and that because the 
intricate ramifications of the law’s operations have not been 
traced. This word is constantly used of personal movements. 
Then it is used of “issue,” “posteriel.” Notwithstanding 
Prof. Breasted is quoted, in a recent number of Bisa, as 
saying that the word “cannot by any possibility mean ‘seed’ 
in the sense of off-spring or posterity,” the word occurs twice 
at Deir el Bahari (Deir el Bahari, Part I, Plate XIX, Egyptian 
Exploration Fund) with the unquestionable meaning, “issue 
or child.’ “Daughter of my body, beloved Ma-ka-ra, my 
living image upon earth, issue, holy issue.” Naville remarks 
concerning this use of the word (Recuil de Travaux Relatif 
’98), “It is scarcely necessary to recall to mind that the 
root ‘‘per” is frequently applied to posterity. But may not 
the word mean ‘‘grain” in this place? That it may sometimes 
have that meaning is true. But itis a derivative meaning at 
the third remove from the root meaning, and it is a common 
sense rule of interpretation of words in any language, that the 
remotely derived meanings are not to be thought of when the 
more immediate meaning satisfies all the requirements of the 
place in which the word is used. The more immediate mean- 
ing “issue” does satisfy all the requirements of this passage, 
and is in exact accord with what we have hitherto known of 
Israel. And since there is nothing that hints at a more remote 
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meaning, none is to be hunted up. Tosum up: (1) Israel is 
declared to be fallen under overwhelming calamities, to be 
without posterity. (2) The declaration concerning Israel may 
be either that one evil has befallen Israel or two. If both 
expressions concerning Israel’s trouble refer to the same event, 
one expression in opposition with the other, the want of 
posterity defining the meaning of “ Jekt,” then the inscription 
would seem to concern a time just previous to the Exodus, and 
in it the proud Pharaoh exults that now by the slaying of the 
male children Israel is without posterity, and therefore utterly 
subjugated and secured to Egypt, and so Palestine, the 
Promised Land, sits like a widow mourning for her husband. 
If, on the other hand, the inscription refers to two evils be- 
fallen Israel, then it most probably concerns a time shortly 
subsequent to the Exodus, when the royal pride soothes itself 
by asserting, what was doubtless believed in Egypt, that Israel 
was utterly ruined (brought to “nothingness” as Naville 
translated it) by the devouring wilderness, and exults that 
because of the slaying of the male children he was without 


posterity wherewith to recover national strength, and therefore 
Palestine weeps as a widow for her husband. As to which of 
these interpretations is correct opinion will differ until there is 
further light. It seems to me that the interpretation which 
best accords with the meaning of the words, the grammatical 
requirements of the passage, the known history of the times 
and all the known circumstances, is that this is Merenptah’s 
account of the Exodus, with a reference to the crowning oppres- 
sion which immediately led to it, the slaying of the male child- 
ren. Egyptian pride easily made this a providential occasion 
of exultation. It is true Israel had gotten away, but the 
wounded feelings of the Egyptians were soothed with the 
thought that before they escaped their posterity had been cut 
off, that no little boys were growing up to take the places of 
their fathers, and that now all were swallowed up by the dread 
wilderness of Sinai. They did not know that the Jehovah of 
Israel was taking them itito the wilderness for the very pur- 
pose in part, that the lack of a growing generation of sons 
might be supplied. 
M. G. Kyte. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1899. 
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ANCIENT JERUSALEM TOPOGRAPHY. 


SITE OF ZION PREDETERMINED—NO. II. 


HE site of the future capital of the united kingdoms of 

Judah and Israel under David was selected by God him- 

self long before David, poets, historians and prophets were 

born. The first notice of this fact appears in the sacred record 

when Abraham is called and notified to depart from his home 

and kindred, and go to the land of Moriah, and to a spot 
selected by God. 

“The Lord said to Abraham, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will shew thee. So Abraham 
departed and passed unto the plain of Moreh. And the 
Lord appeared unto Abraham and said, Unto thy seed 
will I give this land.”—Genesis xii: 1-7. 

“ And God said, Take now thy son Isaac whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the land Moriah, and offer him 
there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of. And Abraham rose up and went unto 
the place which God had told him, And Abraham called 
the name of that place Jehovah-Jireh, as it is said to this 
day, In the Mount Jehovah—Jireh.”—Genesis xxii: 1-14. 

This covenant promise was never lost sight of during the 
long interval between the days of Abraham and Moses, all 
through the sojourn of the tribes in Egypt, and their terrible 
sufferings as an enslaved race. The very motive which 
prompted the revolt of the tribes and the Exodus, was the 
simple fact that the time had arrived when the oppression 
would cease, and the people would take possession of the 
promised land. Moses, in his inspired song of deliverence by 
the overthrow of the Egyptian forces in the Red Sea, alludes 
to this covenant promise, and the sacred mountain where the 
God of Israel had promised to place his Sanctuary and Name. 

“Thou shalt bring them in and plant them in the 
mountains of thine inheritance, in the place O Lord which 
thou hast made for thee to dwell in: in the Sanctuary 
O Lord which thy hands have established.” 

Exodus xv: 17. 

At a still later date, when 40 years after, near the death of 
Moses, and the tribes were preparing to cross Jordan, a number 
of statutes were given, one of which was based on the fact, 
that Israel’s God had selected a spot, #2 one of the tribes, where 
the Sanctuary would be erected and his Holy Name placed 
there ; and where the tribes were required to go annually and 
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take part in the religious exercises in commemoration of their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. And that this place had 
been selected by God himself from time immemorial, and that 
it was identically the same place as was promised and made 
known to Abraham when the covenant was made with him. 
In Deut. xii, we have announcement by God himself, that he 
had selected the place where the future capital, temple and 
government of the nation would be located, and where he 
would place his Name. Among a series of statutes which he 
instituted, before the tribes crossed Jordan, are the following: 
“These are the statutes and judgements which ye 
shall observe to do. Unto the place which the Lord your 
God shall choose out of all the tribes to put his Name 
there, even unto his habitation, shall ye seek, and thither 
thou shall come and bring your burnt offerings and 
sacrifices of your vows.” 
When ye go over Jordan and dwell in the land.... 
Then there shall be a place which the Lord God shall 
choose to cause Ats Name to dwell there. 


But in the p/ace which the Lord shall choose in one of 
thy tribes. 


If the place which the Lord thy God hath chosen 
to put his Name there —Deut. xii: 1-21. 


This statute is repeated seven times in the chapter, and very 
clearly proves that the temple mount had been selected by God 
as his future dwelling place and habitation, where the temple 
would be erected and his Name placed there. And that he 
notified both Moses and the tribes before they crossed Jordan, 
that he had already chosen the Temple Hill. When Solomon 
completed and dedicated the temple he openly declared that he 
was then carrying into effect this old statute, ordnance and 
covenant. In his beautiful and appropriate prayer he uses the 
following language (I Kings viii: 28, 29): 

“Q Lord my God, hearken unto the cry and prayer 
which thy servant prayeth before thee to-day. That 


thine eyes may be opened towards the place of which 
thou hast said, My Name shall be there.” 


It is evident from these passages that Israel’s God forewarned 
Moses, Joshua, David and Solomon, that the place of worship 
he had selected and chosen, would be in the territory of one of 
the tribes, and that the lot fell to the tribe of Judah. 

“In the place which the Lord thy God shall choose in 
one of the tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt 
offerings.” —Deut. xii: 14. 

“He chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion he 
loved.”—Psalm Ixxviii: 68. 
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“The Lord hath chosen Zion and desired it for his 
habitation. This is my rest forever. Here will I dwell, 
for I have desired it.”—Psalm cxxxii: 13. 


This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in. 
His dwelling place is in Zion. 

Mount Zion where thou hast dwelt. 

Mountain of his holiness. 

Zion the city of our solemnities. 

Inherit my holy mountain. 

Zion the city of the Great King. 

Zion the city of the Living God. 

Against the direct and explicit statement that “God himself 
chose Zion and desired it for his habitation ” long before the 
temple was erected, there can be no valid objection raised in 
favor of the western hill being called Zion originally, and 
before anything had been written by historians, poets and 
prophets, and before they came into existence. 

The claim is made by God and his inspired historians, poets 
and prophets, that the eastern hill was the temple hill known 
as Zion during Old Testament times. It is inconceivable that 
God would make a mistake in the name of his dwelling place, 
or that he would follow a mistaken transfer of the name by 
his inspired historians, poets and prophets. And it is equally 
impossible for such a transfer to have been made at any time 
during the whole reign of the kings and prophetictimes. Such 
a transfer implies, that the people used the name Mount 
Moriah as the local popular name, whilst the historians, poets 
and prophets used the name Mount Zion—a selfevident impos- 

‘sibility, for the most popular and national songs were the 
“Songs of Zion.” There were no songs of Moriah, either 
sacred or profane. The real fact of this case would seem to be 
this; that the western hill is never referred to by name, 
directly or indirectly in the Old Testament, except where 
Joshua is tracing the border and boundary line between Judah 
and Benjamin. The western mountain, or modern Zion, is 
there called “the mountain that lieth before the valley of 
Hinnom westward, in the valley of the giants on the north ’"— 
Joshua xv: 8; xviii: 16. In fact, these passages declare that 
the selection of the temple for the purpose named was regarded 
as one of the most fundamental and comprehensive statutes in 
the covenant. It virtually included all others which the tribes 
were pledged to implicity obey. David merely carried into 
effect this old well known statute when he stormed the Jebusite 
hill, and made it the capital of his new kingdom. He knew 
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beforehand it was the place where the Lord had chosen to put 
his name. 
“ Moreover the Lord refused the tabernacle of Joseph 
[in Shiloh] and chose not the tribe of Ephraim. But 
chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which he loved. 
Psalm Ixxviii: 67, 68. 


Tue PrRoBLEM FORMULATED. 


The problem, therefore, when duly formulated, is not—Where 
does David and the historians, poets and prophets, place Zion? 
But, where does God place it? Is it on the Temple Hill where 
his habitation was located, and where he dwelt? Or, does he 
place Zion on the western hill where he never dwelt, and where 
he never placed his habitation nor his Name? The name Zion 
never belonged to the western hill, and is never applied to it 
in the Old Testament. Even down to the time of the Apostolic 
era it was invariably applied to the eastern or Temple Hill. 
“Ye are come unto Mount Zion, the city of the Living God 
(Hebrews xii: 22),” says Paul, where the Temple Hill is used as 
a type of the heavenly Zion. And it shows that the first 
Christian Church of the Apostles applied the name to the 
eastern hill. In the Apocalyptic vision of John (Rev. xiv: 1) 
Mount Zion is placed on the Temple Hill, which expresses the 
topographical location of Zion at the close of the first century. 
During the Maccabean era the temple was placed on Mount 
Zion by name (I Macc. iv: 36, 39). But during the third and 
fourth centuries, or from the time of Jerome, the name Zion 
was transferred to the western hill. Tradition cannot go be- 
yond that date, and with it was transferred a host of other 


important sites. 
S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


WAS THE TABERNACLE ORIENTAL? 


HIS question may seem unnecessary. The movable place 


of worship of the Israelites was called ohe/, the ordinary 

name for a tent of goat’s-hair cloth, and mzshkan, the ordinary 

name of a dwelling formed by pitching a tent. These names 

suggested the outer and inner aspects respectively of the 
oriental nomadic habitation. 

But I raise the question, Was the tabernacle oriental? 

because almost no one is willing to admit thatit was. In none 
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of the works on the subject do we find a structure represented 
which an oriental would recognize as having any resemblance 
to his tent. With a single exception to be noted hereinafter, 
every one who has reconstructed the tabernacle has given it a 
frame of timber, and has thereby supported the roof, although 
not a word is said in the Bible of any framework supporting a 
roof. Probably no one has given so much study to the taber- 
nacle as the late Dr. T. O. Paine, whose best forty years were 
devoted to it and to the temple. Now, in the magnificent 
work' which is the fruit of his labors we find represented a 
a structure exactly like a little New England barn, having a 
roof of sharp pitch supported by a frame, which construction 
came partly from the author’s imagination and largely from 
his New England surroundings. 

This departure from the oriental form may be seen else- 
where. The Speaker's Commentary, in an elaborate note by 
the Rev. Samuel Clark, adopts from Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
the theory of Mr. James Fergusson, that the tabernacle had a 
framework, such as we give to a house, and a roof angle of 
ninety degrees. He draws this frame in a way which pays no 
regard to the Bible story.’ 

This very point has been discussed of late in the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the issue for 
April,* 1896, Mr. Berryman Ridges brought the subject forward. 
To him in the issue of July,‘ 1896, the Rev. W. H. B. Proby 
replied that, after much study, he adhered to Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory, except that he believed the ridge to have been sup- 
ported by acord. To this suggestion of Mr. Proby an answer 
was made in the Statement for April,s 1897, by Mr. William 
Brown, author of a work on The Tabernacle and Its Services. 
Mr. Brown declares that the theory propounded by Fergusson 
and adopted by Proby “does not agree with the text,” and, 
while he believes that there was a ridge-pole, he does not sup- 
port it as do Messrs. Fergusson and Proby. Upon my sug- 
gesting in the Statement for July,’ 1897, that there was neither 
a ridge-pole or a ridge-cord, the venerable Dr. Conrad Schick 
took up the controversy,’ siding with Mr. Fergusson, and 
doubting the analogy between the tabernacle and oriental 
tents, and saying that the former had the boards “similar to 


1The Holy Houses. By T. O. Paine, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 1885. Com. i. page 377. * Page 189. 
* Page 223. 5 Pages 154, 155. * Pages 225, 226. 
1 Statement, October, 1898, pp. 241-244. 
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which there is nothing in any regular oriental tent, and hence 
the necessary conclusion is that the tabernacle was a special 
tent-building not in full conformity to other tents.” 


Here the matter stands at present, except that Mr. G. Wool- 
worth Colton, well known as a maker of maps, issued in 1895 
a little book on The Sanctuary or Tent of Meeting,’ in which 
at the outset he presents an engraving of an ordinary Arab 
tent, having a closed back, an open front, and an uneven roof 
supported by poles. When he reaches the question of the sup- 
port of the roof of the tabernacle he expresses his belief that 
the boards at the sides and west end, the pillars on which the 
veils were hung, and possibly the bars or staves on which the 


articles of furniture were borne, afforded the needed support.’ 

Without going into this or any special inquiry, let me call 
attention to the description of a Bedouin tent given by John 
Lewis Burckhardt, whose Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys 
was printed after his death in London in 1830, and is still the 
best authority on matters of this kind, for modern travellers 
describe hastily what he described with the utmost thorough- 
ness, The particulars which are to be briefly remarked upon 
are the following, as stated by him ; 


1. When the tents are few they are pitched in a circle, more considerable 
numbers in a straight line.'° There is a sheik’s or chief's tent." 

2. The covering of a tent consists of pieces of stuff made of black goat’s- 
hair, about three-quarters of a yard in breadth, its length being equal to 
that of the tent. According to the depth of the tent, ten or more of these 
pieces are stitched together. This goat’s-hair covering keeps off the 
heaviest rain, as I know by experience." 


3. Itis usual to have nine tent-poles or posts, three in the middle, and 
an equal number on each side.'* 

4, The back part of the tent is closed by a piece of goat’s-hair stuff 
from three to four feet high, which hangs down tothe ground. It keeps 
out the wind. It is fastened to the tent covering by the three hind posts, 
and in winter is carried likewise along the side posts. '* 

5. The tent is divided into two parts, separated by a white woolen carpet 
drawn across the tent and fastened to the three middle posts, This is 
sometimes interwoven with patterns of flowers.'* 

6. The corner end of the tent covering always advances a little and 
hangs down floating in the wind.'* 

7. The short sticks to which the outer ends of the ropes are fastened are 
driven into the ground at three or four paces distant from the tent. !" 


® New York: G. W. & C. B, Colton & Co. 

® Page 74. 10 Page Ig. " Jbid. 
19 Page a1. 4 Page 22. 16 Page 23. 18 New York, 1885, p. 299. 
18 bid. 6 Page 22. " Page 22. 
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From these statements it appeats,— 

First. That in every encampment there is an orderly ar- 
rangement, and that one tent is conspicuous on account of its 
size. So was it in the camp of Israel, where the tabernacle of 


some forty-five feet in length and at least fifteen feet high (the 
boards were ten cubits long) must have been conspicuous 
among all the tents arranged in some order about it as it stood 
east and west (Num. 2’). 

Second. That the curtains of goat’s-hair were of precisely 
the same stuff now in use, and they were made in long strips 
to be joined together at the sides ; and we know that this was 
a protection against the weather for the embroidered work 
and furnishings (Ex. 26"). 

Third. In the tabernacle there were tent-poles or columns 
standing at the entrance in a row of five there, and of four at 
the entrance of the holy of holies (Ex. 26°”). 

Fourth. In the oriental tent there is a means of closing the 
rear and sides against wind and intrusion by using a strip of 
goat’s-hair hung up by hooks. In Stanley's Sinai and Palestine 
we read of stones so used in a low wall “with the tent drawn 
over the top,” and travelers may now see the tents near Huleh 
closed with mattings made of the reeds which abound there. 
Thus, instead of Dr. Schick’s statement being true that nothing 
analogous to the jboards of the tabernacle exists, we have 
three kinds of wall in use by the Arabs for the same purpose 
subserved by the boards; namely, goat’s-hair, stones, and 
reeds (Ex. 26"), 


Fifth, Tents are divided into two apartments by a hanging, 
and the tabernacle was divided into the holy and holy of holies 
by the embroidered veil hung upon the pillars (Ex. 26"). 

Sixth. There is an overhang in the oriental tent, and the 
tabernacle curtains were expressly so arranged that “the 
remnant that remaineth of the curtains of the tent, the half 
curtain that remaineth, shall bang over the back side of the 
tabernacle” (Ex. 26"). 

Seventh, Express reference is made in Ex. 35," 38” and else- 
where to the “ pins of the tabernacle,” showing that ropes held 
its coverings in place, and that they were fastened to pins as 
oriental tents are fastened. 

Perhaps these few points furnished by Mr. Burckhardt are 
sufficient to indicate the probability that the tabernacle stood 
among the tents of Israel, not like a foreign structure al- 
together, as great a mystery to them as an American chapel 
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would be, but as a tent of their own kind made beautiful and 
rich beyond what they had seen, but yet constructed of the 
materials which they themselves had furnished, and in a 
manner which would approve itself to their ideas formed from 
the habits of oriental shepherds. In other words, the taber- 
nacle was wholly constructed on oriental lines. 


To those who wish to read a graphic book of recent travel 
in Palestine, I would commend Miss Margaret Thomas’s “ Two 
Years in Palestine.” She was there in 1895-97, and saw every- 
thing with an artist’s eye, as several colored views show. It 
is acostly book but is very finely made. The Scribners have it. 


TuHeEopore F. Wricut, 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. Fon. Sec'y for U. S. 





THE ANCIENT ARMENIANS. 


HE April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review con- 

tains an article entitled “ Firdtisi an Accurate Historian,” 

by Mr. Jamshedjee Pdllonjee Kdpadid, of Bombay. This article 
has brought out the following correspondence. 

1. Dr. Karl Blind to Mr. Martin Wood: “I have read care- 
fully the excellent learned treatise on Firdtisi, by Jamshedjee 
PAllonjee Kapadia, and I now wish to thank you once more. 
On the subject of the race of the ‘Original Armenians,’ I think 
I might mention that Herodotos (vii, 73) calls them ‘colonists 
of the Phrygians.’ He enumerates them among the Lydians, 
Mysians, and other tribes of the great Thrakian stock, which 
was kindred to the Teutonic and Scandinavian race.” 

2. Mr. Pdllonjee to Mr. Martin Wood: “ Your friend, Dr. 
Karl Blind’s remarks from Herodotos I have perused with at- 
tention. But you must know that Herodotos and other Greek 
writers, according to the scholarship then prevailing, classified 
all the Asiatic tribes, not according to the modern system of 
ethnology and philology, but simply from their modes and 
manners of life. For instance,many nomadic tribes, as shown 
by Max Duncker, who are described as Turanians by the 
Greeks, are now found out from their names, etc., to be origin- 
ally of pure Aryan origin. Canon Rawlinson is therefore right 
when he says that there were Aryans in Armenia long before, 
I think, the dawn of history. If you look to some of the 
Assyrian cities, and names of their Gods, you will plainly find 
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in them Aryan roots. For instance, the city of Enoch is ‘Killé- 
Erach’ of the Shaha-namah, Erach being the son of Feridun, 
the Antediluvian Peshdadian King, and the God Assur is the 
- Zoroastrian Ahuri (Hormazd). Many such names I could 
enumerate here, but it would occupy along space. Suffice it 
to say that I have dwelt at full length on the subject in my 
next two works, now in MS.” 

3. To this Dr. Blind thus rejoins : “ Herodotos was not only 
a great traveler and careful investigator, but also a native of 
Asia Minor, where the Armenians dwelt. I need scarcely say 
that he neither speaks of ‘Aryans’ nor of ‘Turanians,’ but 
simply says: ‘The Armenians were armed like the Phrygians, 
being colonists of the Phrygians.’ He mentions the Armenians 
and the Phrygians in connection with other tribes of the great 
Thrakian stock. I know Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotos,’ and all the 
controversies connected with the subject in question, in which 
I have published many essays in German and English. The 
Thrakians were evidently Eastern kinsmen of the Teutons and 
Scandinavians, therefore Aryans. So were consequently the 
earliest mentioned Armenians. Herodotos is ofter under- 
estimated; without him we would know little of many ancient 
races. As to early Greek writers classifying nations as Aryans 
or Turanians, I do not know to whom your Parsee friend 
refers. I should be glad to know what he has to say in his 
forthcoming work.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Das Aegyptische Verbum im Altaegyptischen, Neuaegyptischen 
und Koptischen, sy Kurt Setue, Leipzig, 1899. 


A great work has just appeared from Berlin upon the 
Egyptian verb. So far as at present published it consists of 
two large folio volumes with an aggregate of 800 pages, but an 
index volume is still to come. 

The Egyptian language has a long history ; from some 3000 
years B. Cc. to 1600 a.pD., during a space of 45 centuries its re- 
cords are abundant. From no other tongue on earth have we 
such materials. But until the latest stage, i.e., until it became 
Coptic, Egyptian writing is a very imperfect medium for rep- 
resenting the sounds of the words. It records little or nothing 
beyond the consonants, and as the language changed from 
century to century the writing lagged behind in a traditional 
language, while the scribes, puzzled how to express themselves, 
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puzzled also by the differences between the written and the 
spoken words, introduced all kinds of unetymological spellings. 
Patchings of the old system and misunderstandings of the old 
writing combined to fill the papyri with inaccurate combina- 
tions of signs and superfluities of worn out letters; ¢. g. the 
word for “with him,” written out Khar-of in the Coptic alpha- 
bet, and simply K/rfin Old Egyptian, was rendered in demotic 
Khrrrf ; and the Old Egyptian Khry, “ with me,” written out 
Kharoi in Coptic, had been still more horribly expanded into 
Khrrhry. With care we can trace the reasons which brought 
about such spellings, and often enough the investigation leads 
to the most unexpected and interesting results. 

Dr. Kurt Sethe, one of the youngest among prominent 
Egyptologists, having hardly yet entered the thirties, is the 
courageous person who, at Prof. Erman’s instigation, has in- 
vestigated the constitution and changes of the Egyptian verb 
at all periods, exclusive only of demotic. The size of the work 
is due to the immense number or examples quoted to prove 
every step of the argument. The plan is excellent, the ar- 
rangement clear, and the reasoning forcibly put. Das Aegyp- 
tische Verbum is a Thesaurus of verb-forms which will serve 
not only as a grammatical treatise but also a book of reference. 
It might well be the life-work of a scholar, and that so young 
a man should have carried it through gives one a very high 
idea of his mental capacity and power of application. We re- 
cognize in Sethe the energy of Brugsch united to the scholarly 
instinct of Erman. 

Some evidence for the distant, yet remarkable, relationships 
of Egyptian to the Semitic languages is put very clearly on 
page 22 of the introduction of the first volume, this intro- 
ductory being an analysis of the whole argument. The first 
volume is principally devoted to Egyptian phonology, the 
second to the verbal forms; and throughout entirely new light 
is thrown on the subject by a mass of acute observations, 
though many of the results of Sethe’s work were made common 
property by Prof. Erman some six years ago in his remarkable 
grammar of Egyptian. 

The book should be in all great libraries as it will surely be 
on the reference shelves of every Egyptologist. 


F. Lu. GrirFritTH. 
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The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part 11. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by Bernard P. Grenfell, M. A., and Arthur S. 
Hunt, M. A. 

Volume II of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has been distributed 
to subscribers of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, and it is fully equal in interest to the first 
volume. The present volume is devoted to first century B. C. 
or first century A. D. papyri, with the exception of some theo- 
logical and a few classical fragments, etc. The volume contains 
one hundred and ninety-three selected texts, and they are the 
most important of the documents of the period under consider- 
ation. The bulk of the papyri of the record and their centuries, 
and of the Byzantine period, the editors inform us, has not yet 
been touched. 

The volume opens with fragments of St. John’s Gospel, dat- 
ing from the third century, and this sheet is one of the earliest 
fragments of a papyrus book that has been preserved. The 
text agrees in several readings with the Codex Sinaiticus, not 
found elsewhere. The next fragment is the first seven verses 
of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, dating from 
about 316 A. D. The hitherto unknown classical fragments 
include fifty-one lines of a lost comedy of Menander, three 
fragments of a comedy of Aristophanes (?), an epic fragment 
of forty-three hexameter lines, etc., a scholia on the twenty-first 
book of the //ad, dating about A. D. 100, on the recto of which 
are the fragments of a work on prosody. The scholia is ascrib- 
ed to Ammonius, and dates from about the last half of the first 
century A.D. There is found in this scho/ia a new fragment 
from Alczus, making, according to Bishop Bloomfield, eighty- 
five fragments now known to be from this author (we have not 
Bergk at hand). Other fragments are, a list of Olympian 
victories, covering the years B. C. 480 to 467, and 456 to 448. 
The fragments of extant classical authors includes Euripides, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and a fine copy 
of the fifth book of the Iliad. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with miscellaneous 
fragments, including registrations, census returns, marriage 
contracts, deeds of divorce, transfers of debt, cession of land, 
sale of slaves, contracts, wills, leases, and letters, giving one a 
vivid idea of the every-day life of the Greeks in Egypt nearly 
2,000 years ago. The very full notes indicate a wide range of 
classical knowledge. 


This quarto volume of 358 pages is made up of texts, indices 
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and eight fac similes of papyri, and is a very fine specimen of 
the typographical art. As we have observed before, we do not 
see, after publishing such a fine book for five dollars, how there 
can be any money left for exploration purposes. 





Tue Biste in Court. THe Metuop or Lecar Inquiry AppLieD 
TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES, BY JosEPH EVANS 
SAGEBEER, Pu, D. 

A great many persons look at matters and things very super- 
ficially, never think logically, and draw inferences which are 
not warranted, and fail to apprehend and apply the principles 
of evidence. The consequence is the world is full of fads and 
isms, and theological wrangles. All investigators should con- 
fine themselves to these questions: (1) What are the alleged 
facts of the case? (2) Are these allegationstrue? (3) If these 
allegations are true, what are the logical consequences? All 
research should follow these three lines. A mistake in answer- 
ing any of these questions will yield untruth as the result of 
the research. But many persons who should be leaders and 
teachers in theological as well as other matters, are so prone to 
reason illogically and to jump at conclusions, that hundreds of 
books are published on very important themes, but which are 
filled with such an amount of misconceptions, and misty con- 
ceptions, and loose reasoning, that they carry no weight, or are 
they of any benefit whatever, except to persons of equally 
loose habits of thinking. 

It is a pleasure to read such a book as the one before us. The 
writer is a sound thinker and logician, and he proceeds upon 
the assumption that the careful and exact methods of legal in- 
quiry, pleading, evidence, and inference, are the general 
sciences on which the particular sciences of exegesis, apolo- 
getics, and theology rest, and that they are not only applicable 
to the study of the Scriptures, but that it is the most rational 
and effective method. 

The plan of the book is first to illustrate the method of legal 
inquiry, and then to suggest the way in which that method may 
be applied to the study of the Scriptures. The author does not 
assume to answer the questions, but he sets out the principles 
of research in accordance with which these questions must be 
answered. Hesimply gives the logical method, with numerous 
illustrations. The only question to be answered is whether the 
facts of history, the testimony of nature, the rest of the Script- 
‘ures, and the reasons for believing in a divine revelation, 
substantiate and refute the allegations that go to make up the 
question at issue. 

(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12 mo., pp. 201 
Price, $1.25). 


’ 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the Graeco- 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Professor Hilprecht writes as follows to the Sunday School 
Times. The deeper the trenches of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania descend into the lower strata 
of Nippur, the probable site of the biblical Calneh (Gen. x: 10), 
the more important and interesting become the results ob- 
tained. The work of clearing the north-eastern wall of the 
high-towering temple of Bel was continued with success during 
the summer months. Particularly numerous were the inscribed 
vase fragements brought to light, and almost exclusively be- 
longing to the pre-Sargonic period—3,800 B. c. and before. 

As I showed in the second part of Volume I of our official 
University publication, this fragmentary condition of the vases 
is due to the wilful destruction of the temple property by the 
victorious Elamitic hordes, who, towards the end of the third 
pre-Christian millennium, ransacked the Babylonian cities, 
extending their conquest and devastation even as far as the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea (comp. Gen. xiv). From the 
earliest historical period down to about 2,200 B. c., when this 
national calamity befell Babylonia, the large temple storehouse, 
with its precious statues, votive slabs and vases, memorial 
stones, bronze figures, and other gifts from powerful monarchs 
and govenors, had practically remained intact. What, there- 
fore, is left of the demolished and scattered contents of this 
ancient chamber, as a rule is found above the platform of 
Ur-Ninib (about 2,500 B. c.), in a layer several feet thick and 
about twenty-five feet wide, surrounding the front and the two 
side walls of the temple. The systematic clearing and exam- 
ination of this layer, and of the huge mass of ruins lying above 
it, occupied the attention of the expedition considerably in the 
past years, and was continued with new energy during the 
past six months. 

In connection with our latest campaign, it has more fre- 
quently happened than formerly that larger and well-preserved 
antiquities, through a fortunate accident escaping the search- 
ing eyes of the plundering Elamites, have been excavated. 
Among the treasures thus recently rescued from their hiding- 
places, I mention a black stone vase measuring over two feet 
in height and nearly one and a half feet in diameter, doubtless 
a sacirficial vessel, bearing an inscription of eleven lines in 
beautiful characters, from which we learn that Gudea, the well 
known /atest (priest-king) of Lagash, in Southern Babylonia, 
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presented it to the temple (about 2,800 zn. c.). This is the first 
monument of that powerful prince discovered in Nippur. 
Even more important is a circular marble slab nearly two and 
a half feet in diameter and two and three-fourths inches in 
thickness, polished on the one side and rough on the other. 
It was found but slightly above the platform of Naram-Sin, 
once presented by the latter himself to Bel, as the inscription 
of nine lines cut in the center of its rough side informs us. 
This slab becomes of value for the local history of Nippur by 
the fact that it also contains the name of the fatesi of the city 
at the time when Naram-Sin himself was supreme ruler (about 
3,750 B.C). Aside from inscribed bricks and brick stamps 
frequently found in the temple enclosure, this marble plate is 
the first larger monument of this king found intact in the ruins 
of Nippur. 

The other antiquities excavated include a model in stone of 
the peculiar plano-convex bricks characteristic of the pre- 
Sargonic period, various kinds of pottery, carved shells, bronze 
nails and saws, a quantity of perforated small disks of crystal, 
several complete and fragmentary archaic cuneiform tablets of 
avery early period, seal cylinders, and a number of seal im- 
pressions on clay, which I could determine as belonging to the 
Sargonic period, and many other smaller objects of value and 
interest. 

It is expected that the clearing of the north-eastern wall will 
be finished by the end of December. The first half of the new 
year will be chiefly devoted to a systematic examination and 
excavation of the lowest strata of Nippur, for which purpose 
the present writer has personally gone to Babylonia. 

Port Said, Egypt. 





Contents or THE /roceedings or THE Society oF BiBLicaL 
ArcH#OLOGY, VoL. XXI, Part 7. 


Notes on the XIIth Congress of Orientalists held at Rome, 
October 3-15, by F. Legge. Notes on Hieroglyphics: the 
Head, the Papyrus Roll, the Soldier, by F. Ll. Griffith. 
Transliteration of Demotic, by F. Ll. Griffith. Notes on 
Mythology: Eileithyia in Egypt, the God of Busiris, Hermes 
Trismegistus, by F. Ll. Griffith. The XXII Egyptian Dynasty, 
by F. E. Hastings, Note on a New Egyptian King of the XIII 
Dynasty, by Percy E. Newberry. Notes on Assyriology, by 
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C. H. W. Johns. Note on an Egyptian Bolt, by E. Towry, 
Whyte. 

On a cylinder found in Upper Egypt, Mr. Newberry found 
the following inscription: “ Horus, filling the heart of two lands 
Lord of two diadems, seizing his sistrum, the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt (Ra-seshes-ka) son of Ra, of his body, 
(Amenemhat-senb-ef), giving life eternally.” Mr. Newberry 
says that as a private name, Amenemhat-senb-ef occures oc- 
casionally on monuments of the XII and XIII dynasties, but 
it has not before been found in a cartouche, and no such king 
as Ra-seshes-ka is mentioned in any of the lists of kings on any 
of the monuments heitherto discovered. 

For the present it is impossible to fix precisely the place of 
this new king in Egyptian history, but Mr. Newberry gives his 
reasons for supposing that he belonged to the group of rulers 
who reigned over the Lower Nile during the first half of the 
XIII dynasty. 

Dr. Birch, in his Egypt from the Earliest Times, says that 
Osorkon II, of the XXII dynasty, was undistinguished during 


his long reign, and that the mention of an eclipse of the moon, 
which was expected or happened, occurs in the inscription of 
his successor, who was Shashank II. This took place on the 
twenty-fourth of the month of Choiak of his fifteenth year. 
General Hastings shows that the eclipse took place in the reign 
of Shashank III. In this case the XXII dynasty would close 
after the commencment of the eighth century zB. c., a result 
which is in harmony with the estimate that places the epoch of 
the XXIII dynasty in 766 B. c. 

The XXII dynasty has always presented many difficulties in 
its chronological aspect, and at first sight the identification of 
this eclipse, if we take it as having occured in the reign of 
Shashank II, the successor of Osorkon II, does not assist in the 
removal of these difficulties. 

Mr. Griffith's note is intended briefly to explain and justify 
the system of transliteration which he is using, and it will be 
followed by attempts to fix the value of some common groups 
in demotic which are wrongly or inaccurately read in the most 
recent publications, and to set down definitely some leading 
grammatical forms and rules, drawing attention at the same 
time to the interests and value of demotic study in connection 
with Coptic and Egyptian. 
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F, R. C. Hutton writes from the Hotel Ephesus, Ayasolouk, 
Asia Minor: “Travelers in the Levant think of Ephesus as a 
place where there are many associations, but little to see. But 
the recent excavations by the Austrians have altered all that, 
and as the work is but little known I take the liberty of writing 
to you on the subject. The great theatre has been excavated, 
the whole of the columns of the proscenium and the passage 
and ante-room, with mosaic pavements, have been opened up, 
and work is going on still in the upper portions of the theatre. 
In front is the street, with the marks of the chariot wheels all 
along the pavements. There is also the whole series of build- 
ings behind and underneath the gymnasium, including some 
lovely marble water troughs, with oxen and oak wreaths, and 
some fine marble doorways, all in situ. But perhaps the most 
interesting thing is that which is now being excavated —the 
lovely semi-circular marble portico, with its steps, which occu- 
pied the whole east side of the harbor. What there is now is 
most beautiful and interesting, and each week discloses some- 
thing new. Perhaps to Christians there is the most interesting 
thought that St. Paul landed at these steps, and we can take 
our place with him in the theatre. It is quite imposssible to 
do justice to all the sights in a morning, and visitors who wish 


to stay longer will find Karponza, the landlord of the hotel, a 
very obliging and intelligent man, and the accommodations 
comfortable.” 


There has recently been brought to light in Rome a stele in 
the shape of a truncated pyramid, bearing an inscription in 
archaic Latin, engraved in characters said clearly to resemble 
those used in the coast country of Etruria. The inscription is 
engraved doustrophedon, i. e., with the lines running alternately 
from left to right. One word was made out to be ca/ato, which 
might well be from the verb ca/are,a word used in proclaiming 
religious festivals, and from which our word ‘‘calendar” is 
ultimately derived. This was enough to suggest that the 
inscription was of ritual import, and the Etruscan character of 
the lettering is invoked as new evidence in favor of the theory 
that Rome got her religious institutions from Etruria. It has 
been generally believed that Rome received the art of writing 


from some one of the Greek cities of Italy. It is now sug- 
gested that the type of alphabet used in this inscription may 
show that the art of writing was not received directly from 
Greek sources, but indirectly from Etruria. 
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In the facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, Anhat, ect., Dr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge has given us complete reproductions of no 
fewer than four of the finest examples of the Book of the Dead 
now known. They make with the papyrus of Ani, published 
under the same editorship in 1895, a series extending from 
1500 B. C. to one of the last centuries before our era. Useful 
as such publications are to the student of religions, they are 
yet more valuable as a means of learning the language, with- 
out a knowledge of which, the Egyptian religion is not to be 
understood. In the course of fourteen centuries every lan- 
guage undergoes considerable change, and the Egyptian was 
certainly no exception to this rule. Hence it is of great im- 
portance to have at one’s command such an easy means of 
tracing the successive forms of words and phrases, as is afford- 
ed by the comparison of what are practically successive editions 
of the same prayers. But, on the whole the Egyptian language 
seems to have changed less than might have been expected, 
and although it received many Semitic words, and perhaps a 
few from other African tongues, these had mostly been bor- 
rowed before the earliest of our papyri. Yet Dr. Budge has 
taken every care to make the task of comparison easy, and, in 
addition to translating such of the papyri as are in the Hieratic 


script into ordinary hieroglyphics, has added to them a trans- 


script of the whole of the papyrus of Nu, from which he bor- 
rowed so largely in his former work on the Book of the Dead. 
The translations, also, that he gives are sufficiently literal, 
without falling below the dignity of the original. 





It has often been a subject of question as to whether a veri- 
table porcelain has ever been made by the Egyptians, the term 
including products which shall be compact and translucent. 
The French savant Brogniart, in his treatise on ceramics, con- 
cludes that all the samples of porcelain found in Egypt are of 
Chinese fabrication. M. Le Chatelier has lately made some in- 
teresting researches in this direction, and has presented his re- 
sults to the Academie des Sciences. Among the samples given 
to him by an archeologist, he has found the fragment of a 
funerary statuette coming from Saqqarah, which he pronounces 
to be undoubtedly of porcelain; its hieroglyphics leave no 
doubt as to its fabrication in Egypt. The paste is a translu- 
cent one of a pale blue color; in composition it presents 
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marked differences from that of China. It is a veritable soft 
porcelain, its blue color being due to the addition of a small 
amount of copper. The experimenter has been able to repro- 
duce a substance which resembles this very closely by making 
a paste of ground sand, 55 parts; white clay, 5 parts; and a 
special blue glass, 40 parts. 

This paste, when baked at a temperature of 1,050° C., yields 
a pale blue mass which turns to green when the temperature 
is raised above 1,200°. It is to be remarked that, by reason of 
the feeble proportion of clay in the composition, the wet paste 
is plastic only in a feeble degree, and for this reason could not 
be used for molding objects except those which took a com- 
pact form, such as the statuettes referred to. 





The first instalment of Professor Krall’s Gruudriss of the 
History of the Ancient East contains the history of the 
Egyptians, Babylonia-Assyrians, and Canaanites down to the 
foundationof the Persian Empire by Cyrus. This work is in- 
tended to serve as a text-book for students at universities and 
colleges. It gives the chief events of ancient history as con- 


cisely as possible, with references to modern works on the 
subject. 





A work is in press by Dr. Ginzel, entitled ‘‘ Special canon of 
the eclipses of sun and moon for the countries mentioned by 
the classical writers during the period from goo B. C. to 600 
A. D.” In this work will be found incorporated an article on 
the Babylonian and Assyrian eclipses, with an appendix con- 
cerning the astronomy of the Babylonians, which have been 
contributed by Dr. C. F. Lehmann. 


Excavations carried on at Beneventum, under the direction 
of Prof. Baccelli, have revealed in perfect preservation a thea- 
tre as large as that of Pompey or Marcellus at Rome. This is 
quite the most important discovery of the official searches in 
recent years, though in Rome and at Pompeii something note- 
worthy is unearthed almost every day. The theatre is built of 
great blocks of travertine. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tue ARcH#OLOGICAL SuRVEY or Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-Roman BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 


A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates, 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Qucen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@¥" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume 1V. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 


fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 


Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents, 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edstion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee Zro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





